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doubtfiil. As the second edition was apparently 
published in 1697, not 1698, Malone's date for 
Dryden's letter is without foundation. 



G. E. Noyes. 



University of California. 



ON THE ORIGIN OF THE TERM Edda. 

Three main theories have been held with respect 
to the origin of the word Edda as the title of 
Snorri Sturluson's compendium on the art of 
poetry : 1. Edda = 'great-grandmother, urgross- 
mutter, eltermutter, oldemoder ' ; 2. Edda = 
'poetics, art of poetry,' derived from <5oV, 'song, 
poem, poetry'; Edda= 'book of, or at, Oddi,' 
Snorri Sturluson's home in childhood and youth. 
I shall consider each one in the order given. 

The first theory was held by Grimm, 1 Simrock/ 
Rosenberg," Vigfusson, 4 Miillenhoff, and others, 
but so far as I know it is no longer of interest 
among Germanic scholars except as an example of 
the pious mistakes of romantic philology. The 
idea that Snorri' s book on the materials, language, 
and metrical forms of poetry, might have seemed 
to Snorri himself, or to some one else of his time, 
a "marchensammlung," in the transmission of 
which to following generations a great-grand- 
mother might be thought to be instrumental, was 
indeed in perfect harmony with the motives and 
methods which romantic philologists and mythol- 
ogists believed to be characteristic of the Golden 
Age of Germanic Antiquity ; but it was soon felt 
that the theory was too beautiful or too vague 
to be true. Miillenhoff, for example, gave the 
theory a formulation which partly deprived it of 
its force when he said : B 

" Wenn iiberhaupt auf Island, so verstand man 

1 Geseh. d. deutseh. l&pr., 4. aufL, p. 529 : Edda— 'proa- 
via.' " Es ist nun vollig im sinne des alterthums, dass die 
urgrossmutter dem kreis ihrer kinder und enkel von der 
vergangenheit kunde gibt," etc. 

2 Die Edda, 10. aufl., Stuttgart, 1896, p. 339. 

8 Nordboernes Aanddiv, I, p. 144 : The name Edda, ' olde- 
moder,' was used "rimeligvis fordi man vilde betegne 
bogens indhold som en r0st fra oldtiden." 

* IeeL Diet., s. v., and Corpus Poet. Boreale,!, pp. xxvi ff. 

5 Deutsche AUertumskunde, vol. v., p. 207. 



im snorrischen hause das seltene, aus fruherer zeit 
uns allein durch die Rigsyula, dann nur durch 
einen zusatz, wie es scheint, von y zu c. 81 x u 
bezeugte wort und gebrauchte es wohl fruhzeitig, 
wie auch spater noch in der familie mehr ah eine 
scherzende benennung 6 fur den schatz seltener 
weisheit und alter kunden aus der vorzeit, die der 
vetter und oheim daheim sammelte und hegte." 

But Mullenhoff did not live to read Konra^S 
Gislason's now famous article in the Aarbeger for 
1884. If he could have seen this, it is not im- 
probable that he would have given to the theory 
there presented his emphatic approval. The ex- 
istence of a word with the meaning ' ars poetica, 
poetik,' in a very technical sense, might have 
been to him no small evidence for the genuine- 
ness, independence, and exaltation of Germanic 
culture in the North. 

Konrao' Gfslason, a distinguished authority on 
Old Norse language and poetry, especially on 
Skaldic poetry, in the article 7 already referred to, 
discusses the word solely on the assumption that it 
had no existence before the existence of Snorri' s 
work ; that it sprang into being because of a new 
and peculiar need — a title for Snorri Sturluson's 
unique treatise on the art of poetry. The details 
of his theory may be briefly stated. From &&r, 
'poem, poetry,' some one (not Snorri) created 
the term edda on the analogy of stS6, n., 'a stud, 
collection, of horses': stedda, f., 'a mare.' It is 
at once noticed that the words std% and stedda 
belong to a category of ideas which would seem 
to have little to do with poetry and poetical terms. 
Gfslason' s theory of the analogical process involved 
is not, however, based on the assumption that 6%r 
would directly call to mind st&6, but that the 
formation in -edd- has a peculiar function, the 
need of which was felt in the attempt to adapt dor 
for use as the title of a book on the art of poetry. 
This function was, in the opinion of Gfslason, 
diminutive in character. Let us first see how he 
obtains this result, and next how he applies it to 
the term Edda. 

6 The italics are mine. 

"En bemserkning om Edda som navn pft et skrift,' 
Aarbeger for nord. Oldkyndighed og Sistorie, 1884, pp. 
143-156. The theory which Gislason here attempts to 
establish on scientific grounds was first suggested by Ami 
Magnusson (1787). 
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Stedda occurs only twice in Old Norse and Ice- 
landic literature : in the Grettis Saga (end of the 
thirteenth century) and in the ON. translation 
(thirteenth century) of Chretien's Parcival. In 
the former it seems to mean ' mare, ' and there is 
nothing by which to prove a diminutive sense. 
In this place the mare is called merhryssi and 
hryssa, which Gislason calls diminutives, by the 
side of hross and jalda,* of which the former is 
certainly not diminutive in sense. In the latter 
it stands for un ceval espagnol in the original. 
Gislason says that the translator must either have 
misunderstood the term in the original, or he has 
made an arbitrary alteration, "since the word 
clearly seems to be limited to express the meaning 
'mare' with an accompanying idea of smallness 
or insignificance." This is a strange conclusion 
when the fact is considered that the word in the 
Grettis Saga can not be definitely decided to be 
diminutive, and that its use in the second instance 
is decidedly unfavorable to it. But it is really not 
from the word stedda itself in its own surroundings 
that Gislason obtains for it a diminutive sense, 
but largely from the fact that the female horse 
was in Iceland held in lower estimation than the 
male. In a passage in the Eyrbyggja Saga he 
notices a contrast between merhross ( ' mare-horse, 
female horse') and hestr, 'male horse,' "a con- 
trast which in this place would have been mean- 
ingless, if the mare had been estimated as highly 
. . . as the male horse." 9 This method of deter- 
mining the character of the word stedda, and par- 
ticularly of the function of -edd-, is a dangerous 
one. If the formation -edd- really did have 
diminutive force — a point which has not been 
proven, — then we might perhaps say that it would 
have been due to the feminine ending * -jan > -a 
(*st68jan > *sM$a > *ske6a > stedda), and 
merely incidental to it, since it is a matter of 
general observation in nature that the female is 
smaller than the male. Moreover, if there had 
been a large number of -edd- formations to words 
in -dtS-, we should first have to determine whether 

8 Concerning jalda Gislason, p. 151, says: "Om jalda 
er ligefrem= 'hoppe,' eller om det helder lidt til den 
diminutive side, tor jeg ikke afgjore." 

'Ibid., p. 153: "en modsaetning, der p& nservserende 
sted vilde vsere meningslos, hvis man havde sat en hoppe 
lige sa hoit som (eller endog over) hannen blandt hestene." 



the productive category was -edd- or -a. Since -edd- 
does not seem to have been such a productive 
category it is possible to assume that stedda may 
have become diminutive 10 in sense through what 
is called degeneration in meaning, not because of 
a change of 8 to dd, of stafoa to * stedda, late in the 
thirteenth century." 

St&S : stedda is the only fairly old example of 
the variation -&&- : -edd-. In support of his theory 
Gislason cites also the modern words l&S, n. , ' dybs- 
lod, ssenkelod, plummet,' and ledda, 'dybslod, 
ssenkelod, leaden sinker.' He is aware that IM 
is a loan-word in modern Icelandic, 12 and he 
admits that ledda could possibly be ("kunde 
muligvis vsere ' ' ) derived from English lead, form 
and gender being possibly due to Icel. sahha, 

10 Comparing stedda with English steed, Gislason feel- 
ingly says: "stedda is an etymological sister to steed, a 
rich brother's impoverished (forarmede) sister." 

11 On greddir, the starting-point of Gislason in his at- 
tempt to determine the source of dd in stedda and the 
meaning of the word, cf. Bugge, Arkiv f. nord. Filologi, 
vol. ii, pp. 238 ff. The phonological questions raised by 
Gislason' s article are difficult. Falk og Torp, Etym. Odb., 
s. v., Edda, probably take notice of this when they say : 
" edda maa hare sammen med 3$r, m., 'digtning,' .... 
skj0nt det lydlige forhold voider vanskeligheder." Mogk, 
who formerly approved of Gislason' s theory, now says : 
" Denn auch die iibersetzung 'poetik,' so gut sie zur sache 
stimmen mag, ist sprachlich nicht einwand frei" (Paul's 
Grundr., 2 n, p. 571). 

"Of. Sijmons, 'Over afleiding en beteekenis van het 
woord Edda,' repr. from Verslagen en Mededeelingen der 
Koninklyjke Akademie uam Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterk., 
4 e Keeks, Deel m, p. 13 f.: "Evenals 16% blijkens het 
vocalisme, een jong Ijslandsch leenwoord is uit nd. of nL 
hod, zoo volgens alle waarsehijnlijkheid ook ledda uit eng. 
lead." The Icelander Magnusson, 'Edda,' Saga Book of 
the Viking Club, vol. I, part ii, London, 1896, p. 230 f., 
recalls the time when the foreign sinker of lead, ledda, was 
driving out the native stone sinker sakka; then sakka and 
ledda were used promiscuously for the leaden sinker, but 
the native word finally triumphed, "the reason being that 
ledda was felt to be a foreign word." He also remarks, 
p. 231, that if ledda is a diminutive of WS, "what could 
the word mean in that case but little plummet 1" It may 
also be mentioned in this place that both Magnusson and 
Sijmons doubt the correctness of the derivation of stedda 
from slM. The former urges that a diminutive of st6$, 
'a collection of horses,' should be expected to mean 'a 
small collection of horses,' and suggests that it may be 
from English stud(-horse), 'stallion' and that it may have 
originally meant a breeding mare. Sijmons thinks that 
it may be from OE. steda. 
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'sinker on line used in deep-sea fishing.' Not 
even here does it appear that the -edd- formation is 
diminutive to -6S-, whether ledda be derived from 
16$ or not. Finally the modern Icelandic word 
slydda, formed from Dan. slud, and "used in 
essentially the same sense as the ground- word," 
is offered as corroborative of the theory. The 
formation -ydd- not being of diminutive sense to 
the form in -vd-, it would seem to be of slight 
value for such a purpose. In short, it has not 
been proved that the alleged -edd- derivations 
from -6%- have diminutive force. The productive 
category is probably only the feminine ending -a 
« -y«w)> which originally directly, later indi- 
rectly through analogy, caused umlaut of the 
radical syllable. To state it more clearly, it does 
not appear that formations in -edd- have arisen 
from -&<&- because any meaning category was felt 
to exist in -edd-, but they have arisen because such 
a category existed in -a, the feminine ending. 18 

Gislason' s application of his result in regard to 
the diminutive force of -edd- to the book-title 
Edda also shows the weakness of his theory. The 
term Edda was, he says, created on the analogy of 
stedda, but without the connecting links which 
would have corresponded to * stMjan > * st cefta > 
*ataSa> stedda, and the name could not have 
been created by Snorri (fl241) for the reason 
that the form * stcti&a had not been reached before 
the middle of the thirteenth century and the di- 
minutive stedda not before the last quarter of the 
century. "In meaning Edda must," he says, 
"stand in the same relation to &6r that poetik 
(ars poetica) stands to poesie (poetry), but with 
this difference that edda is diminutive, while the 
same is not the case with poetik." Not in Modern 
Danish, then, does he find any support for the 
assumption that art of poetry can be diminutive in 
sense when compared with poetry. The sense- 
development ' poetry (poesie) ' -f- diminutive 
modification > 'art of poetry (poetik)', is only 
vaguely accounted for, and there does not appear 
to be any tangible reason why the diminutive of 
$Sr, 'song, poem, poetry,' should, as Magnusson 

13 Magntisson, article cited, p. 231, points oat that "of 
the many genuine Icelandic stems in -&$ there is not one 
that evolves a diminutive in -edd-," and he gives a list of 
such nouns, many of which might be thought of as having 
diminutive forms. 



says, "express anything but 'song, poetry,' in 
some diminutive sense." 14 We must, therefore, 
strenuously object to the reason which Gislason 
assigns for the use of the alleged diminutive : 
" The modesty which lies in the diminutive makes 
the title edda the more fitting, since the work edda 
is not an arranged (sammenarbeidet) system, but 
only a collection of helps (hjelpemidler)." w 
Snorri' s Edda must have been considered a 
learned and important work in the thirteenth 
century, as it has been since ; it was a large work 
for its own day and its plan is a comprehensive 
one : mythology, the language of poetry, the forms 
of verse, these are the subjects covered, and we 
can not feel confident that copyist or relative of 
Snorri, or whoever the originator of the term was, 
would think about the matter in such a delicate 
way. To sum up : Gislason is neither able to 
prove a productive diminutive meaning-category 
in -edd-, nor does he give any obvious reason why 
such a meaning should have been called for in the 
naming of Snorri' s ambitious work. That the 
feminine word b6k 16 might have been the reason 
for calling the work edda instead of 6ftr, m., he 
does not suggest, but this would have been a more 
reasonable, although not a very probable explan- 
ation." 

The third theory concerning the origin of Edda 
may be discussed more briefly. Since Snorri was 
fostered for sixteen years (1181-1197) at Oddi, 
a famous centre of learning from the time of 
Ssemund the Learned (fll33), and since the first 
part (Gylfaginning) "is a prose paraphrase of 
the mythical songs such as we have collected in 
the book which variously bears the names of the 
Poetical the Older, or Ssemund's Edda," Mag- 
nusson 18 believes that the name Edda was derived 
from the name of its original, which may have been 
called Edda because it may have been preserved 
at Oddi: "Scholars and other outsiders who 
knew of the existence of such a book at Oddi 

u Loc cit., p. 232. 

15 Loe. cit., p. 156. 

16 The Upsala MS. begins thus : Boh \xxsi heitir Edda; 
hana hefir soman setta Snorri Sturlu sonr eptir \>eim hmtti, 
sem her er skipat, etc. 

17 See the dictionaries, s. v. 6%r, and particularly Si- 
mons' s discussion of this word, loe. cit., p. 14 ( 19) f. 

18 ioc cit., p. 237. This theory was first suggested by 
Bjorn i, SkarsSa (t 1655). 
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would naturally, in talking about it, give it a 
derivative local designation." Now, it is quite 
generally agreed that there is no other foundation 
for the name Edda as applied to the now so-called 
" Eddie " poems than that of a misunderstanding 
which arose in the seventeenth century; that the 
name which exclusively belongs to Snorri's work 
was wrongly applied to the collection of poems 
sometimes called Ssemund's Edda; and, finally, 
that there is no old tradition connecting Ssemund's 
name, in any way, with the latter collection. 19 
There is no evidence to show that Edda was the 
name of a collection of poems in Snorri's time. 
Moreover, as Sijmons, on the basis of the investi- 
gations of Mogk and Miillenhoff, urges, Snorri 
probably had in ms. before him only the three 
poems Volusp6, Vafyrttipnesmol and Grimnesmol, 
and he therefore, while believing Magnusson's 
etymology of Edda to be correct, would modify 
the theory so as to account for the name by assum- 
ing that Snorri made use of materials obtained 
from Ssemund's school at Oddi. 20 The theory is 
in either case based on mere possibilities. Snorris' 
long sojourn in the house of learning at Oddi is 
a certain fact ; it is also certain that there must 
have been a good library at Oddi. But beyond 
this we know nothing that would help us to build 
a bridge between the forms Edda and Oddi. 
Snorri may even, for all we know, have learned 
to read in what Miillenhoff calls ' ' das erste eddische 
liederbuch, ' ' and he may have got the book for his 
pains; but even such a story would not be sufficient 
to remove all doubt concerning the correctness of 
the Oddi theory. The elusiveness of all the evi- 
dence bearing on this view of the origin of Edda 
may be illustrated by the position of E. H. Meyer, 



19 Cf. Finnur J&nsson, Aarbeger, 1898, p. 286: "Det 
sidste fors0g, der er gjort pa at udlede Edda af Odde, 
Saemunds ssede og Snorres ungdomshjem, og saledes at 
forene begge skrifter og knytte dem til den nsevnte gard 
og de nsevnte to lcerde, er tiltrods for det tiltalende ved 
tanken, dog fuldstsendig blottet for ethvert historisk grand- 
lag; det er en hypotese, der ikke har medhold i nogen 
nedarvet tradition." 

80 "De Edda van Snorri Sturluson heeft haar naam 
waarschijnlijk te danken aan het materiaal uit Saemunds 
school to Oddi, waarover de auteur beschikte ; de betee- 
kenis van de oorspronkelijk uitsluitend aan Snorri's werk 
toekomende benaming Edda schijnt te zijn 'bet boek van 
Oddi.' "— Srjmons, p. 26 (31). 



who attributes the authorship of the Volusp6 and 
other "Eddie" poems to Ssemund the Learned 
and the learned school at Oddi. Surely Meyer, 
if indeed anyone, should be expected to favor 
Magnusson's theory ; but on the contrary he 
translates Edda as ' poetik ' without comment. a 
I have shown, I believe, that the two prevailing 
theories concerning the origin of Edda are not 
tenable, and I shall now try to throw the light of 
another explanation upon them. If this explana- 
tion shall prove to be correct, then it will readily 
be understood that the former ones are uncon- 
vincing because they are both wrong, not because 
some part or parts are wanting or defective through 
our lack of sources of information. The term 
Edda is, in my opinion, identical with the word 
edda, which, in the Rigsm6l unmistakably means 
'great-grandmother,' or 'oldemoder, urgross- 
mutter,' and which in Snorri's Edda (Codex 
Regius) is given among the ohend heiti for wo- 
men. 22 But the reason for its use as the technical 
title of a book on the art of poetry is a far differ- 
ent one from that which the romantic philologists 
assigned for it. Edda is an Icelandic technical 
term the origin of which is due to the fact that 
its originator was trying to adapt a Latin title to 
an Icelandic book. He wished to call the book a 
liber de arte metriea or simply (ars) metrica, but 
without actually using the word metriea. And 

21 Die Mythologie der Oermanen, Strassburg, 1903, p. 49. 

n Snorri Sturluson, Edda, ed. Jonsson, Kjabenhavn, 
1900, p. 145. It can not be proved that the Rigsmol is 
the source of the word in this place, and its occurrence here 
is therefore, as in the BAgsmM, primarily evidence of the 
existence of the word edda in the language. A list of Skend 
heiti for women is precisely the place where we should ex- 
pect words like sceta, haM, ehhja, mcer, kerling, eljur, sner, 
svoera,amma, edda, ei$a,j&8, dis,j&Sdis, btf&ja, mala, r&na, to 
turn up, and they may have been used in many poems now 
lost. The absence of edda and many of the above words 
in Cod. Ups., does not, as Magnusson, p. 228, assumes, 
prove that Snorri "was ignorant of such a term as edda 
for a great-grandmother." The Upsala MS. is, according 
to Bugge (Aarb0ger, 1876, p. 217) an abbreviated form of 
Snorri's original work : "Men paa den anden side har den 
afskrift som foreligger i Uppsalab&k . . . paa mangf oldige 
steder forvandsket og forkortet det oprindelige skrift." 
Codex Begins and Wormiarms represent more nearly the 
work as it left Snorri's hands. This position is in the 
main confirmed by the investigations of Finnur Jonsson, 
cf. Aarb0ger, 1898, p. 356 f., and the introduction to his 
above-mentioned edition. 
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since lie did not understand the real etymological 
meaning of the word, he translated it only after 
first connecting it with the similar word matrix, 
which is plainly a derivation from the word mater, 
'mother,' and which is readily recognized as 
meaning ' great-grandmother, urgrossmutter, elter- 
mutter, oldemoder, edda'; cf. Eva matrix generis 
femenini. m In the sixteenth century the linguist 
Scaliger makes convenient use of this word when 
he refers all European languages to eleven mat- 
rices, parent- or mother-tongues, with many dia- 
lects, which he calls propagines. 24. That matrix 
has also other meanings does not concern us here. 
The most natural translation and the one most to 
be expected is 'great-grandmother,' or 'edda.' 

This etymology of metriea is neither better nor 
worse than hundreds of other etymologies that 
have come down to us from the Middle Ages. 
The works of the Latin etymologists are full of 
just such examples. 25 The distinction in form 
between metriea and matrix would be extremely 
important to an etymologist of to-day, but of no 
importance whatever to one of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and it is of no consequence that certain cases 
of metriea resemble certain cases of matrix (metrici: 
matriei, metrice («e) : matriee, metrieam : matricem, 
etc.), for the similarity of the two forms metrie- 
and matric- was surely sufficient to give rise to the 
illusion that they were related. The fact that one 
of the words had &, the other a (allowing that long 
and short words could be correctly recognized), 
could not in itself be sufficient to arouse suspicion 
concerning the correctness of the etymology ; and 
especially an Icelander would be very unlikely to 
be critical on this point since he was accustomed 
to vowel-variation (umlaut) in his own words for 
'mother' and 'father' (cf. m&8er : mmr, mifo- 
rene; fafier : feftr, fotur, langfefcgar, 'fore-fath- 
ers'). Instead of calling Snorri's book (b6h, f.) 

33 Andrews, Lot. Diet., s. v. matrix. 

"There is, for instance, in his classification a Deus 
matrix, a deos matrix, a Godt matrix, etc. "Matricis Godt 
propagines sine idiomata prsecipua sont tria Teutonismus, 
Saxonismus, and Danismus." — Vilh. Thomsen, Sprogvid- 
enskabens Historie, Kjabenhavn, 1902, p. 29 f., foot-note. 

25 Cf . Mustard, The Etymologies in the Servian, Commentary 
to Vergil, J. H. U. Diss., Colorado Springs, 1892; Wolfflin, 
' Die etymologien d. lat. grammatiker,' Archw. f. lot. Lex. 
u. Oramm., vol. vm, pp. 420 ff., 563 ft. 



Metriea or Metrih, he converts the term into a 
native one by the simple process, metriea =matnx 
= ' Edda ' ; and it is thus clear that although 
edda etymologically means 'urgrossmutter, olde- 
moder,' it must here be taken to mean 'metrical 
art, art of poetry.' The special or technical mean- 
ing of edda as a book-title therefore satisfies that 
requirement which has given rise to the attempts 
that have been made to connect it with 6%r, 
' poem, poetry. ' a6 

The process which I have indicated to account 
for the use of a word meaning 'great-grand- 
mother' in the sense 'metrical art' is not an 
uncommon one in language, and I shall in the 
following give some other examples. One is, in 
the first place, reminded of a short verse-riddle by 
the Icelandic skald Egill Skallagrfmson (fea. 
982), but in this instance the peculiar use of the 
words employed could not, in the nature of this 
special case, obtain a vogue beyond the riddle : 

eigom ekkjor 
allkaldar tvser, 

M Finnur J&nsson, Aarbeger, 1898, p. 285, in adopting 
Gfslason's etymology, says : " edda betyder altsa ligefrem 
'digtekunst, poetik,' Navnet svarer med andre ord sa 
noje til indholdet som muligt." The question may per- 
haps be raised whether the originator of the name Edda 
thought that the word metriea could be strictly applied to 
the whole work or only to a certain part of it. It is 
hardly possible that he conceived of it in the narrow 
modern sense. He no doubt felt that metriea as a technical 
term fittingly described a technical handbook for skalds. 
The references to the book in Icelandic literature since 
the fourteenth century show that it was chiefly thought of 
as a source of information on technical rules of verse 
(Shcildshaparmal, Hattatal) , not primarily as a handbook 
on mythology (Gylfaginnimg) . We must, therefore, 
cheerfully accept both the term and the etymology from a 
thirteenth century point of view. Ami Magnusson (1787) 
apparently uses ars metriea in a general sense when he 
says: "it is clearly to be gathered that the said word 
Edda does not mean a poetical book, but the poetry itself 
or the doctrine (teaching) of poetry, since metrical art was 
in use long before the Edda was put to writing" (trans- 
lation by E. Magnusson, ' Edda,' p. 230 ; I do not have 
access to the Latin original). If we were to combine 
thirteenth century etymologizing with nineteenth century 
strictness in the use of the term metriea, metrih, it is 
indeed true that Sievers' Altgermanwehe Metrih, for ex- 
ample, would have a far better right to a name like Die 
germanische Urgrossmutter than Snorri's compendious work 
has to the name Edda. 
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en ]>8er konor 
]>urfo blossa." 

"I have two very cold widows, but these women 
have need of warmth." The meaning of this 
would be dark without a key. He really says : 
" I have two very cold heels which are in need of 
warmth. The use of the words ekkja and kona 
in the sense ' heel ' is accounted for by a process 
which resembles that which has resulted in the 
use of the word edda as 'metrical art' : hmll, 
' heel,' = hmll, ' widow ' = ekkja = kona.' s 

Another illustration may be drawn from Mod- 
ern English, but in the instance to be cited the 
special use of a word in a sense not in accordance 
with its usual or etymological meaning is due to a 
different cause. Welsh rabbit, the technical name 
of a brown gravy poured on toast, is of jocular 
origin (cf. Norfolk capon = 'red herring,' Irish 
apricots = ' potatoes ' ; see the Century Dictionary 
s. v. rabbit), but it is probably in most cases 
taken seriously, its function as a name having 
overshadowed the real meaning of rabbit as ' hare, , 
which is, I think, rarely thought of. Where, 
however, the word is used by the sophisticated, it 
is often " corrected " to Welsh rarebit, as if 'rare 
bit,' for the reason that the mind is naturally 
averse to words which are not etymologically true 
to their meanings. The first and natural require- 
ment of a word is that it should "gut stimmen 
zur sache." Just as "popular etymologists" 
have attempted to derive rabbit from *rarebit, so 
Ami Magnusson and Konr£S Gislason have tried 
to derive Edda from diSr, 'song, poem, poetry.' 
All have fallen into error, simply because they 
have overlooked certain processes in language 
through which words sometimes obtain strange 
and unexpected meanings, — processes which are 
comparatively rare, it is true, but which occur 
often enough to warrant the greatest circumspec- 
tion in etymological speculations. The fact that 
Welsh rabbit did not obtain its value in precisely 
the same way as Edda, does not render it an unfit 

n Egifo Saga Skallagrimssonar, ed. J&nsson, p. 318, cf. 
p. 405. 

88 On this word-play see Hj. Falk, Arhiv f. nord. FUo- 
ogi, vol. V, p. 246, and B. M. Olsen, Den tredje og fjcerdd 
grammaiiske AfhandMng i Snorres Edda, K0benhavn, 1884, 
pp. 171 f . 



illustration here. The process is different in each 
case, but the result is the same : and still rabbit 
remains etymologically 'rabbit,' just as Edda re- 
mains 'edda, urgrossmutter.' 

It has been asserted of German Vatermbrder, 
' an old-fashioned stand-up (or stick-up) collar, ' ffl 
in which sense the word has been adopted in the 
Scandinavian languages, Dan., Norw. fadermor- 
der, Swed. fadermordare, that it "beruht nach 
Pfarrer Baist auf einem Volkswitz, wonach ein 
aus der Fremde mit der neuen Tracht heimkehr- 
ender Sohn den Vater in der Umarmung mit dem 
Kragen aufgespiesst haben soil." 3C This looks 
very much like an etymological myth, for it is 
not so easy to imagine why especially the father 
should have been the fated victim. A much sim- 
pler problem is presented by English Welsh rabbit 
and Norfolk capon. The word is, however, so 
transparent that it must have been of jocular 
origin and that it must necessarily always be 
jocularly used. The word is modern ("seit 
1844," Heyne, D. Wtb.), and if due to "popu- 
lar" etymology, this etymology must have been 
consciously indulged in as a joke. It has been 
suggested that it is due to " a misunderstanding 
of the Fr. parasite, which is of the same meaning, 
it having been interpreted as parricide." 31 This 
is, at least, a tangible reason and one must give it 
preference over the vague explanation first cited. 

So far I have only mentioned examples which 
belong, so to speak, on the outskirts of serious 
speech, although it sometimes happens, as in the 
case of Welsh rabbit, that words of jocular origin 
are taken seriously and becomes at least partly 
recognized as of a serious character. There are, 
however, many words of origin similar to that of 
Edda which have, like this word, obtained a re- 
spectable vogue. German Keuschlamm is the 
name of a tree, but this is not sufficient ground 
for drawing the conclusion that -lamm represents 
a Prim. Germanic or Indo-European tree-name. 
The word is a translation of Latin agnus castas, 
which arose because the Greek tree-name ' ayvos " 

89 Muret-Sanders. 
^JSluge, Etym. Wtb., s. v. 

31 Falk og Torp, Elym. Odb. over del norske og del danske 
Sprog, Kristiania, 1902, s. v. 
m Etym. Wtb., s. v. 
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is very similar to ayvos, ' lamb. ' The lamb being 
a symbol of purity the epithet castus was easily 
added. Keuschlamm is, therefore, as Kluge says, 
"das Produkt der sonderbarsten halb-gelehrten 
(nicht volksetymologischen) Irrungen." It is 
to this class of pseudo-learned etymologies that 
the word Edda belongs. Another example is 
found in Black Art, a technical term which 
ultimately goes back to Greek veKpofmvrem, 
which in Latin became nigromantia, veicpo- being 
identified with Lat. niger, ' black ' (but vocpos = 
'corpse'). 

The above material will be sufficient to show 
that there are many words, especially technical 
terms, which must be explained as I have ex- 
plained Edda. The questions now arise whether 
I am justified in assuming that an Icelander of 
the thirteenth century, in considering the mat- 
ter of such a book-title, would have been likely to 
think of a Latin technical term ; whether he may 
be supposed to have been capable of knowing the 
word matrix; and, finally, how he may be sup- 
posed to have reasoned about the fitness of a word 
meaning ' urgrossmutter ' as the title of a book on 
metrical art, or art of poetry. The first two of 
these questions are answered by the fact that 
learned studies, especially grammar and versifi- 
cation, were begun in Iceland soon after the 
introduction of Christianity (1000 A. D.), and 
that a large grammatical literature began to 
flourish already before the middle of the twelfth 
century. There was no people in Northern Eu- 
rope that carried on grammatical studies as assid- 
uously as the Icelanders. Their methods and 
technical terms were usually, if the latter could 
not be translated into Icelandic, those of the Latin 
grammarians of the Middle Ages, 33 but their chief 

33 Cf. the following passage : Paranomeon ser >at, ef 
morg orS hafa seinn vpphafsstaf, ssem her : 
" Sterkum stilli 
Styriar vseni ". 
Jiaessi figura ser miok hofff i mals snilldar list, ser retliorica 
hsetir, oc ser hon vphaf til kyae'Sanndi J>eirrar, ser saman 
helldr norrsenum skalldskap, sva seem naglar hallda skipi 
saman, ser smrSr gerir, etc. The corresponding passage 
in Donatus is : Parhomoeon ( Paronomoeon -meon ) est, 
cum ab isdem litteris diversa verba sumuntur, ut : 

"O Tite, tute Tati tibi tyranne tulisti."— B. M, 
Olsen, Den tredje og fjcerde grammatiske Afhandling i 
Snorres Edda, Kbh., 1884, p. 96. 



concern was their own mother tongue." On the 
question of the familiarity of Icelanders with the 
Latin learning of the Middle Ages, I may also 
refer the reader to the material collected by E. 
H. Meyer in his learned book on the VbluspS. 
Latin learning was introduced so early that it was 
well established long before the time of Snorri's 
Edda, and it is not at all probable that the person 
who had so much to do with Snorri's work as 
giving it a name could have been ignorant of 
the words metriea and matrix. But specific ex- 
amples of pseudo-learned etymologizing from the 
period here in question may be cited in order to 
show that Edda is not an isolated example. 
Snorri Sturluson himself, foster-son of the grand- 
son of Saemund the Learned (who spent so much 
time studying in Europe that Icelanders thought 
him dead), interprets cesir, 'gods' (sg. ass), by 
means of the word Asia, his rationalistic theory 
(Edda, Ynglingasaga) being that the cesir were 
originally mere men who migrated into the North 
from Asia. There is no difference between cesir 
(ass) = Asia = 'Asia-men ' and metriea = matrix 
= ' edda, ' in so far as the principle is concerned. S5 
This does not definitely point to Snorri as the 
originator of the term Edda, for it is clearly only 
one out of many examples of etymologies which 
were frequently indulged in wherever there was 
some learning. An example from a much earlier 
time than Snorri's is found in the so-called 'First 
Grammatical Dissertation,' a learned treatise on 
the alphabet incorporated into Snorri's Edda ( Cod. 
Worm.), but written probably before 1150. I 
shall here translate a passage 36 which deals with 
the symboi Titol (?), 'tittle,' Lat titulus, a sign 
of abbreviation : 

34 The same is as true to-day as in the Middle Ages. 
Icelandic is kept as free as possible from foreign words. 
Finnur J6nsson calls his book on ON. metrics Stutt tslenzk 
Bragfrati&i ( Kaupmannahofn, 1892 ) ; theology is gvfiqfrtriSi, 
botany (Dan. botanik) is grasfraiSi, grammar (Dan. gram- 
matik) is malmyndalsying. The loan-word kaffi, 'coffee' 
holds its own, however, over against an attempt to displace 
it by means of the "home-made" bauna-saup, 'bean- 
soup' (?). 

35 Snorri also explains kennings on the basis of ho- 
monymy; thus, IfiS, 'ale,' = MS, 'ship,' =skip, ship; 
cf. Falk, loc tit. 

m Denferste og anden grammatiske A/handling i Snorres 
Edda, ed. V. Dahlerup og F. J6nsson, Kjabenhavn, 1886, 
p. 43 f. 
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" Titol has not yet got the nature of a letter, 
but it is used in order to hasten and shorten the 
labor of writing in the place of diverse other let- 
ters, sometimes for one, sometimes for more ; I 
use it oftenest instead of m or sometimes instead of 
n, or for the syllable er, where it looks like this: '. 
I cannot give better counsel about it than the fol- 
lowing : let each one abbreviate by means of titlo 
according as it seems to him expedient and clear. 
Titol has, however, a reason for the name it bears, 
although one cannot recognize it in its name as in 
other letters. The sun is called Titan,* 1 and from 
this is formed a diminutive which in Latin is 
titulus (Utan heif s6l, en \>apan of es mineat yat 
nafn, es titulus es a latino). We say titol, which 
is the same as "little sun" (Mel »6F) ; for just 
as the sun lights up there where it formerly was 
dark, so the titol (the " title ") illumines a book 
(pd lys' sud titol b6c) when it is written in front, 
or a word when placed over (yf' ) it." M 

The last part of this passage suggests the ques- 
tion whether the originator of the term Edda as 
the litel s6l of a book did not seek to justify it in 
some way. Since his starting-point was the Latin 
technical term metrica, it is hardly possible that he 
thought of the book as a collection of stories told 
by a great-grandmother to eager listeners. Was 
the process, then, so mechanical that he was sat- 
isfied with a mere mechanical equivalent for met- 
rica, accepting it as a matter of course without 
stopping to consider the peculiar fitness or unfit- 
ness of the name ? There are numerous references 
to the book Edda in Icelandic literature from the 
fourteenth century down, 38 but the name does not 
seem to have given rise to speculations concerning 
its fitness until comparatively recent times. This 
fact lends some support to the view that the origi- 
nator of the term was satisfied with it for the 

37 Titan = ' the sun personified, the name Titan being at 
times substituted by the Latin poets for Helios, as god of 
the sun.' — Cent. Diet. 

88 The "learned" character of this etymology suggests 
that it may not be original with the author of the ' First 
grammatical Dissertation,' B. M. Olsen, Den tredje og 
jjaerde gram. Afh., p. xxvi, considers it a borrowing from 
some mediaeval grammarian, but he is unable to point out 
its source. But whether original or borrowed, it shows 
that medieeval etymologizing was known and appreciated 
in Iceland in the twelfth century. 

39 See Vigf usson, Corpus Poet. Boreale, n, p. 560 f. 



reason that he observed the similarity of metrica. 
to matrix. It is not necessary to assume that he 
went back of the words to deal critically with 
ideas. Let it also be remembered that the work 
Edda has its setting in Skaldic culture and that 
Skaldic poetry was full of obscure kennings, 
synonyms, etc., that were accepted because they 
were in vogue, not because their origin could be 
understood. An Icelander may at this time 
readily have adopted the word Edda in the func- 
tion of a name without indulging in much specu- 
lation concerning its fitness. 
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MEDLEVAL FKENCH SOCIETY. 

Langlois, Ch.-V., La Societi frangaise aw xiii e 
sieele d'apres dix romans d'aventure. Paris : 
Hachette, 1904. 12mo., xxiii -f 328 pp. 

Since the publication of M. Jusserand's work 1 
no study of mediseval high society in France 
has appeared to claim the interest and attention of 
readers in the degree which this present volume 
may demand. The author strikes at a venture 
into the field of Komance philology, or rather, of 
French culture-history, on account of his studies 
in history proper, 8 although he is not a stranger 
to Old French literature hitherto. 3 

The reaction has evidently set in against ana- 
lytic interpretation methods employed especially 
by German students who gather from a poem or a 
connected series of poems all the data bearing 
upon a given subject with which to form a kind of 
' mosaic ' representation, void of historical coher- 
ence. Both M. Jusserand's and the author's 
study are at opposite poles to this, each in its own 
way. The purpose of M. Langlois is to present 
synthetically the contents of a number of mediaeval 
romances of adventure with the particular end in 

l Les sports et jew d'exercice dans Vamcienne France. 
Paris, 1901. 

2 Histoire de France (ed. Lavisse, E. ), bk. n, cap. % 
1900-1903. 

8 La societi dm, moyen-dge d'apres les fabhavx (in the 
Revue blew, Aug. 22 and Sept. 5, 1891). 



